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No.  5.  February  1,  1915. 

FARM    DEMONSTRATION  MONTHLY., 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Farmers  Cooperative  Demonstrations, 
Northern  and  Western  States. 


The  project  plan  for  county  agent  work  has  been  presented  to 
several  counties  in  New  York  State  and  has  met  a  most  hearty  ap- 
proval by  the  people  of  the  county  as  v;ell  as  by  -^'-"v  ^re-r^ts 
involved. 

To  the  people  of  the  county  it  presents  a  definite  piece  of 
work  to  be  done  with  a  statement  of  the  methods  proposed  for  its 
accomplishment.    To  the  County  Agent  it  means  relief  from  a  great 
amount  of  miscellaneous  work  which  can  always  be  found  to  do,  and 
Projects  for      an  opportunity  to  so  direct  his  energies  that  results  making  for 
County  Agent's  real  agricultural  progress  may  be  secured.    The  farm  bureau  corn- 
work.  m.ittee  representing  the  county,  having  appro^'ed  the  projects,  be- 
comes in  duty  bound  to  assist  the  agent  in  carrying  them  out". 
We  know  that  many  county  agents  have  already  placed  their  work 
on  a  project  basis,  even  though  they  may  not  have  formally  adopted 
the  name.    They  have,  however,  made  their  plans  for  the  year's  work, 
have  submitted  these  plans  to  the  State  Leader  and  to  the  local  Farm 
Bureau  Committee  for  approval,  and  have  followed  more  or  less  close- 
ly the  plans  as  decided  upon. 


Letters  and 
Publications 

versus 
Farm  Visits 
and  Demonstra- 
tion 


The  farm  press,  our  college  and  government  bulletins,  our  farm- 
ers' institutes  and  short  courses,  while  doing  a  great  work,  do  not 
reach  and  get  action  from  the  great  mass  of  farmers.    Farmers,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  class,  must  be  convinced  and  stirred  to  ac- 
tion by  actual  demonstrations.    This  was  recognized  in  the  Smith- 
Lever  Bill,  which,  while  not  prohibiting  publications,  limited  the 
amount  of  funds  that  could  be  spent  for  them  to  five  per  cent  of 
its  appropriations.    The  Bill  does  not  specifically  command  the 
teaching  by  means  of  field  demonstratioas ,  but  as  drawn  at  one  time 
provided  that  at  least  seventy-iive  per  cent  of  the  funds  should  be 
employed  in  giving  field  demonstrations.     The  discussions  at  the 
hearings  minimized  lectures,  publications  and  so  forth  as  a  means 
of  teaching  and  emphasized  farm  visits  and  field  demonstrations.  A 
study  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  county  agents  indicates  that 
they  cannot  work  up  a  large  correspondence,  furnish  weekly  articles 
for  the  county  press,  write  pamphlets  and  bulletins,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  farm  visits  and  conduct  demonstration  work.  Either 
one  or  the  other  line  of  work  must  suffer.     Quite  uniformly  through 
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the  lis.t  of  reports,  a  large  number  of  publications,  letters  and 
lectures  are  accoTnpanied  by  fewer  farm  visits  and  less  demonstra- 
tion work- and  vi'ce  versa.    In  view  of  experience  and  the  sv: : 
purpose  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  it  would  seem  wise  for  the  county 
agents  to  plan  for  more  farm  visits  and  demonstration  work. 


US'.  H.  t.  Gilbertsonj  who  has  been  County  Agent  in  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey,  during  the  past  three  years,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  to  Mr.  Working,  in  charge  of  the  demonstration  work 
of  the  Western  States,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
(jilbertscn  has  been  successful  in  the  county  work  under  difficult 
conditions  and  in  all  of  his  dealing  with  county  agents  he  will 
certainly  have  the  agent's  viewpoint. 


The  County  Agent  v/ho  renders  the  best  service  is  the  one  who 
so  organizes  the  county  for  work  that  if  he  were  removed  the  work 
would  go  on  with  only  slight,  if  any,  interruption. 

State  Leader  Bradlee  arranged  a  conference  of  the  county  a- 
gents  of  Vermont,  January  14-16,  thus  overlapping  for  a  day  the 
meetings  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association.    This  seemed  espe- 
cially desirable,  as  many  of  the  problems  with  which  the  County 
State  Confer-    Agent  has  to  deal  convoern  dairying,  and  each  agent  (iould  get  a 
ence  of  Ver-      better  idea  of  the  industry  from  the  state-wide  viewpoint.  The 
mont  County       important  line  of  work  referring  to  projects  was  discussed  by  As- 
A-gents.  sistant  Stats  Leader  Babcock,  of  New  York.    Professor  Clinton,  in 

charge  of  County  Agent  Work  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and  Mr. 
Wilder,  or  the  Washington  Office,  were  present.    It  seemed  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  conference  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  dairy- 
ing and  horticulture  are  the  lines  of  work  to  which  most  attention 

At  the  Farm  Bureau  Conference  held  at  the  College  of  A^gricul- 
ture,  Ithaca,  New  York,  November  19-21,  1914,  Mr.  H.  Rogers, 
one  of  the  county  agents  presented  the  following: 

Survey  Methods  ■    "The  County  Agent  should  consider  the  farm  survey  as  a 

in  Demonstra-  dem  nstraticn  project,  not  an  investigational  one.     To  make 

■^n  Work.  .    it  aemcnstrational  the  survey  should  be  returned  to  the  farm- 

W  er  with  suggestions  as  soon  as  possible.     Before  this  is  done, 

however,  60  to  100  records  should  be  taken  over  a  similar 
area.    This  need  not  include  every  farm,  but  under  no  circujn- 
stances  should  the  farms  be  selected.     Wnen  these  records  have 
been  secured  they  should  be  worked  up  and  tabulated  and  the 
tabulations  made  the  basis  for  any  suggestions  that  are  made 
when  the  record  is  returned.     Every  farmer  to  whom  a  record  is 
returned  should  be  visited,  particularly  to  get  his  idea  of 
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the  practicability  of  the  suggestions  that  are  made.**  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Rogers  stated  that  it  was  his  opinion  that 
practically  every  County  Agent  should  make  a  survey  of  a  re- 
gion in  his  county.     It  gives  a  real  measure  of  the  needs, 
not  only  of  the  individual  farmer,  but  of  the  community  as 
well. 


A  large  number  of  the  27  county  agents  in  New  York  are  urging 
Mr.  G.  P.  Scoville,  the  farm  management  demonstrator  there,  to  un- 
dertake a  demonstration  in  their  counties  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.     In  the  meantime  there  are  many  of  them  proceeding  with  the 
work  as  best  they  can.     Some  of  them  have  already  made  as  many  farm 
business  analyses  as  Mr.  Scoville  will  need  to  use  in  making  a  dem- 
onstration in  their  counties. 


Farm  Manage- 
ment Demon- 
stratior 
Vermont 


Mr.  M.  G.  Wilson,  State  Farm  Management  Demonstrator  in  Vermont, 
is  fortunate  in  the  support  he  is  receiving.    Upon  his  arrival  at 
Burlington,  December  16,  he  found  Extension  Director  Thomas  Bradlee 
had  plans  for  the  work  well  matured.     Prof,  R.  T.  Eurdick,  who  has 
charge  of  Farm  Management  at  the  College,  had  12  seniors  in  train- 
ing for  the  fam  survey  v/ork,  who  ?/ith  a  little  further  coaching  on 
the  part  of  Mr*  Wilson,  were  able  to  give  visry  good  account  of  them- 
3  elves  v/hen  they  got  into  the  field.    Through  the  active  cooperation 
of  Messrs.  Bradlee  and  Burdick,  detailed  plans  were  matured  for  a 
strenuous  farm  record-taking  campaign  within  the  week  beginning 
December  28.    Work  was  taken  up  in  three  different  counties  with 
four  seniors  taking  records  in  each.     Director  Bradlee  led  a  party 
in  one  county  and  Professor  Burdick  and  Mr.  Wilson  each  directed  the 
work  in  other  counties.    Arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  county 
agents  to  give  as  much  as  possible  of  their  time  to  the  record  tak- 
ing.   Agent  Jay  Coryell  gave  all  of  his  time  to  it,  Agent  Ray  E. 
Deuel  worked  about  two-thirds  of  his  time  and  Agent  Henry ■ Jennings 
took  a  number  of  records. 


One 


result  of  the  campaign  was  enough  farm  records  for  a  good 


demonstration  in  each  of  the  three  counties;  221  in  all  were  taken 
within  the  one  week.     Another  result  is  the  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  other  five  county  agents  in  the  State  because  of 
the  enthusiasm  developed  among  the  three  in  whose  counties  the  dem- 
onstration is  being  made.    The  seniors  who  helped  take  the  records 
are  now  helping  calculate  them  and  are  much  interested  in  the  work. 
When  the  farm  analyses  are  ready  to  go  back  to  the  farmer,  the  three 
countj  agents  will  cooperate  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  com- 
pleting the  demonstration. 
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In  Erie  County,  New  York,  a  woman  has  been  engaged  for  Hems 
Economics  work  in  connection  with  the  County  Faim  Bureau.     So  far 
as        kno7/,  this  is  the  firs^  county  in  the  northern  states  to 
employ  regularly  a  woman  for  this  type  of  work»     We  recently  asked 
County  Agent  W.  L.  Markh-m ,  of  Erie  County,  to  send  us  a  brief 
notice  regarding  the  development  of  this  type  of  work  and  from 
him  we  have  received  the  following  information: 


Farm  Bureau 
employs  Home 
Economics 
worker . 


"'Believing  that  I  saw  great  possibilities  for  a  splendid 
work  that  could  be  done  by  a  Home  Economics  Department  in  con- 
nection with  a  Farm  Bureau,  permission  was  granted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Erie  County  Farm  Bureau  to  establish 
such  a  department  in  charge  of  a  competent  woman,  provided  I 
could  raise  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  v/ork  long  enough  to  dem- 
onstrate its  practicability.     It  took  only  a  few  days  work 
among  the  banks  and  business  interests  of  the  county  to  raise 
the  necessary  money.     The  result  was,  Miss  Katherine  H.  Mills 
commenced  v/ork  the  8th  of  August.    She  is  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University  Home  Economics  Department,  and  very  capable 
along  her  special  line. 

"The  Home  Economics  Department  proposes,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  get  in  touch  with  each  farmer's  wife  and  daughter  in 
the  county,  holding  the  same  relation  to  them  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  Manager  holds  to  the  farmer  and  his  son,  Three-Day 
Domestic  Science  Schools  have  been  held  in  various  villages 
and  coiQfrranity  centers.    Where  these  three-day  schools  have 
been  held  a  club  has  been  formed  as  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  farther  the  work  of  the  Home  Econ- 
omics Department  in  tiie  future.    We  now  have  408  paid-up  mem- 
bers of  such  organizations  in  the  county.    The  Ma.nager  of  thi - 
Department  is  booked  in  this  work  three  days  each  week  contin 
uously  until  May  1st,  1915.    Her  other  work  consists  of  coop- 
eration with  the  Farm  Bureau,  speaking  before  Grange  meetings 
and  other  agricultural  organizations,  high  schools,  etc.  over 
the  county.     We  have  also  had  very  hearty  cooperation  from 
two  of  the  rural  school  superintendents,  in  whose  districts 
she  has  held  brea-d-making  contests  and  demonstration  work. 

"The  Home  Economics  Department  has  brought  the  Fsrm  Ba 
reau  to  the  attention  of  many  men,  whom  we  have  proof  would 
not  have  been  reached  for  some  time  had  it  not  been  for  this 
department.    We  feel  it  is  a  splendid  success  in  every  way." 


Alfalfa  in 
lainnesota . 


The  following  extract  was  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
Assistant  State  Leader,  Frank  S,  Balmer,  of  Minnesota,  and  shows 
the  work  being  done  hy  the  27  county  agents  of  the  States 

"With  the  assistance  given  by  county  agents,  twelve 
thousand  acres  of  alfalfa  were  planted  in  1914  by  six  thou- 
sand Minnesota  farmers.    This  doubled  the  State  acreage. 
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Not  only  was  reliable  alfalfa  seed  secured  for -the  growers, 
but  the  question,  how  tc  secure  a  successful  stand  of  alfal- 
fa, was  agitated  so  thoroughly  that  as  a  result,  practically 
no  failures  have  been  reported  in  the  seeding  of  this  large 
acreage. 

"The  difference  between' twelve  thousand  acres  of  alfalfa 
growing  successfully,  yielding  a  product  worth  |360,000  an- 
nually, and  the  same  acreage  devoted  to  grain  crops,  which 
the  alfalfa  probably  replaced,  yielding  a  product  worth 
|120,000  annually,  means  an  annual  increase  of  production  in 
this  one  crop  worth  $240,000,  an  amount  four  times  greater 
than  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  present  entire  county 
agent  system  of  the  State. 

"Greater  results  are  to  grow  from  this,  for  what  has  been 
done  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  movement  for  extensive  alfal- 
fa gr©wing  in  Minnesota." 


THE  COUNTY  AGENT  AS  A  LIVE  STOCK  SCOUT. 

By 

Geo,  M.  Hommel, 
Chief.  Animal  Husbandry  Division, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  v/ith  sympathy  and  interest  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  extension  movement  have  been  par- 
ticularly gratified  to  hear  the  splendid  reports  which  have  come 
regarding  the  good  work  done  by  county  agents  in  Indiana  in  the 
campaign  against  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that  State.    What  agents 
have  done  in  Indiana  they  have  doubtless  also  done  in  other  local- 
ities where  the  disease  existed.    The  outbreak  has  given  county 
agents,  in  one  State  certainly,  the  opportunity  to  prove  beyond 
question  their  value  to  the  State  and  Nation,  and  their  work  in  sup- 
port of  the  quarantine  officers  suggests  a  wider  field  of  usefulness 
than  has  heretofore  been  imagined. 

In  the  future  the  county  agent  will  not  only  be  a  man  who  con- 
ducts demonstrations  of  the  best  methods  of  farm  practice.  He  will 
be  "the  man  who  is  Johnny-on-the-spot"  for  everything  pertaining  to 
the  agriculture  of  his  county,  especially  the  existence  of  disease. 

In  the  domain  of  animal  industry,  he  will  know  who  is  feeding 
cattle  in  his  county,  how  many  cattle  ana  sheep  there  are  on  feed  in 
the  county,  where  they  came  from  originally  and  how  they  are  bred, 
how  much  wool  the  county  produces,  how  it  is  prepared  for  market, 
where  it  Is  sold  and  how,  the  amount  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs  and  poultry  produced  annually,  where  it  is  sold  and  how,  the 
number  of  brood  sows  in  the  county  and  the  annual  output  of  Jiogs, 
the  number  of  brood  mares,  the  number  of  colts  foaled  each  year,  the 
number  of  pure-bred  animals  In  the  county  and  the  number  of  grade, 
cross-bred  or  scrub  males  in  public  service  in  the  county.  Concern- 
ing the  latter  he  will  be  able  to  show  that  the  number  is  decreasing 
annually  as  a  result  of  his  work. 
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Finally  he  will  have  a  uard  index  showing  the  prevalence  of 
^.niinal  disease  in  the  county.     He  will  so  emphh-size  the  impor- 
tance of  this  survey  that  every  farmer  will  send  him  word  as  soon 
as  an  animal  becomea  sick.     The  county  agent  need  not  be  an  ex- 
pert pathologist  to  handle  such  a  matter,  but  he  will  be  in  touch 
with  men  who  are  the  local  practitioners  and  the  State  and  Feder- 
al live  stock  sanitary  authorities.    He  will  know  to  whom  to  re- 
port outbreaks  of  disease  with  such  positive  certainty  that  farm- 
ers v^ill  know  that  a  report  to  the  county  agent  wil3  bring  quick 
action,  if  quick  acbion  is  imperative.    He  will  so  shape  his  course 
of  conduct  that  he  will  justify  himself  as  a  public  officer  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  title,  aerving  without  fear  of  criticism  or  hope  of 
favor , 

The  county  agent  of  the  future  will  have  as  the  first  article 
of  his  live  stock  creed  the  old  adage  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."    I  have  said  that  he  need  not  be  a  pathol- 
ogist.    Indeea  he  need  not  be,  but  he  will  be  an  expert  sanitarian; 
he  will  realize  instinctively  the  difference  between  things  that 
appear  to  be  clean  and  those  that  are  actually  bacteriolcgicaliy 
clean . 

Live  stock  men  are  not  so  much  concerned  in  the  cure  of  animal 
diseases  as  in  their  prevention.    Think  what  a  difference  it  might 
have  meant  to  our  animal  industry,  indeed  to  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire nation,  if  there  had  been  in  Berrien  County,  Michigan,  last 
summer  a  wide  awake  county  agent  such  as  I  have  described.  His 
cost  to  the  nation  in  a  month's  time  would  have  been  only  a  few 
Hundred  dollars,  but  he  might  have  saved  a  direct  money  outlay  by 
Federal  and  State  governments  greater  than  the  mazimum  Federal  ex- 
psniiture  for  one  year  undet   the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  a  total  cost 
to  the  entire  nation,  considering  demoralization  of  trade,  etc., 
which  will  probably  exceed  'he  maximum  annual  Smith-Lever  Act  ex- 
penditure of  both  States  and  Nation  combined. 

Not  only  will  the  county  agent  be  familiar  with  live  stock 
subjects,  but  he  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  every  possible  profit- 
able extension  of  the  animal  industry  of  his  county.     If  the  farm- 
ers of  his  county  feed  lambs  every  winter  he  will  know  as  much  as 
any  of  them  about  the  best  localities  to  buy  feeders.     If  his  fel- 
low eitizens  feed  cattle,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  stockers  or 
feeders  in  Texas  or  Mississippi ^  he  will  be  first  to  heai*  about  it 
and  will  advertise  the  fact.     If^  as  is  the  case  right  now,  cotton 
seed  meal  is  cheap,  he  will  flood  the  county  with  information  cen- 
cerning  the  feeding  and  fertilizing  value  of  cottonseed  meal.,  and 
tell  how  to  purchase  it  at  bottom  prices.    At  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  the  future  of  the  horse  industry  looks  bright  to  Amer- 
icans, he  will  be  able  to  give  them  sound  advice  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed . 

I  could  multiply  these  suggestions.     In  fact,  as  I  write,  en- 
thusiasm for  the  possibilities  of  the  county  agent  as  a  live  stock 
scout  grows  so  rapidly  that  I  can  hardly  see  tneir  limit.  All 
this  calls  for  a  man  of  decided  bigness  of  brain  and  heart  and  soul. 
But  is'nt  that  exactly  what  the  framcrs  of  the  Smith-Lever  Bill  had 
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in  mind?    Does  not  everything  in  the  development  of  this  county 
agent  movement  point  to  the  fact  that  the  county  agent's  office 
must  be  a  clearing  house  of  accurate  information  and  a  d3rnanjic 
guiding  force  for  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  county? 

This  is  a  pretty  big  program  for  one  man  to  handle.  However,* 
if  the  live  stock  business  predominates  in  his  county,  the  agent 
cannot  justify  himself  before  the  public  unless  he  conforms  pretty 
much  to  the  outline  I  have-  suggested,  and  the  farming  public,  if 
they  really  want  a  county  agent  and  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good 
one  will  see  that  the  right  man  is  properly  supported.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  live  stock  industry  is  of  minor  importance,  it 
will  be  relatively  easy  to  carry  out  such  a  program,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  disease  survey  is  concerned.    The  fact  that  live  stock 
may  play  a  small  part  in  the  agriculture  of  a  community  will  not 
induce  our  county  agent  of  tne  future  to  be  laz  in  these  matters. 
The  meanest  rasor  back  hog  that  ever  roamed  the  piney  woods  of  the 
South  can  spread  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  as  rapidly  as  the  best- 
bred  favorite  of  the  show  ring.    Miles,  Michigan,  never  had  the 
prominence  in  the  live  stock  industry  ^'hich  it  has  unfortunately 
acquired  as  the  starting  point  of  our  latest  and  most  serious  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 


PLANS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CULTUxRES 
FOR  INOCULATINa  LEGUMINO'JS  CROPS. 

By 

Dr.  K.  F.  Kellerman, 
Bureau  of  Plant  industry. 

Because  of  the. probability  that  our  funds  will  be  inadequate 
for  the  total  quantity  of  culture  requested,  we  shall  maintain  the 
limitation  which  we  established  during  the  past  year  of  supplying 
not  to  exceed  two  bottles  of  any  kind  of  culttire  to  a  single  plant- 
er.   Each  bottle  contains  sufficient  culture  to  thoroughly  inocu- 
late one  bushel  of  seed.    When  planters  have  had  no  previous  exper- 
ience in  the  use  of  cultures  and  do  not  understand  exactly  what  me- 
thods are  necessary  for  successful  seed  inoculation,  they  should 
be  given  copies  of  the  descriptive  circular  letter  issued  by  this 
office  and  application  cards.    For  convenience  in  maintaining  our 
office  records,  all  requests  for  cultures  should  be  transmitted 
upon  these  cards,  and  requests  should  be  mailed  to  the  Department 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  probable  date  of  sowing  the  seed. 
It  is  desirable  that  requests  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  as  preference  will  be  given  to  advance  re- 
quests • 

Since  this  distribution  is  being  made  partly  to  determine  what 
areas  of  the  country  are  in  greatest  need  of  legume  inoculation, 
planters  should  be  urged  to  plant  a  small  quantity  of  uninoculated 
seed  on  a  portion  of  the  same  field  where  the  inoculated  seed  is 
planted.    This  will  enable  a  more  accurate  comparison  between  the 
growth  of  inoculated  and  uninoculated  legumes  to  be  made  and  will 
materially  aid  this  office  in  securing  valuable  field  observations 
from  the  planters. 
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WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

Countj  Agent  A.  A.  Burger,  of  Blackhawk  County,  Iowa,  con- 
ducted a  corn  show  in  ccnnection  with  the  Waterloo  Dairy  Congress 
during  the  week  of  October  17th,  at  which  250  thirty  ear  samples 
were  shown  by  riiembers  of  the  acre  contest  clubs  of  the  county. 
This  represented  over  50  per  cent  of  those  who  started  in  the 
spring.     The  leading  varieties  of  corn  were:     Blackhawk,  Reid's, 
Learning,  Silver  Mine  and  Silver  Kinge     Later  sixteen  men  from  the 
senior  class  at  Ames,  Iowa,  acted  as  judges  at  the  husking,  weigh- 
ing and  determining  the  per  cent  cf  shelled  corn  and  moisture 
contents  of  these  acre  contests. 

C.  W.  Davis,  County  Agent  in  Greene  County,  Iowa,  reports 
thai  they  have  vaccinated  over  8000  hogs  in  17ii  herds  in  his  county. 
There  were  71  outbreaks  with  782  sick  hogs.     94.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  were  saved.     Of  the  weil  hogs  vaccinated,  there  was  only  a 
fraction  of  one  per  cent  lost. 

Six  farmers  have  been  found  in  Clinton  County,  Iowa,  whose 
corn  grown  in  tests  beside  the  best  varieties  for  two  years  have 
ripened  two  v/eeks  earlier  and  out-yielded  all  others  by  several 
Dushels  per  acre.     Signed  contracts  have  been  made  with  these  men, 
whereby  they  are  to  furnish  County  Agent  M,  L.  Mosher  ten  or  twelve 
bushels  each  for  distribution  among  the  farmers  of  his  county. 

C.  M.  Long,  County  Agent  of  Johnson  County,  Missouri,  recently 
visited  a  farm  where  a  small  gasoline  engine  had  been  installed 
with  a  line  shaft  that  ran  a  pump,  a  churn,  a  grindstone,  a  washing 
machine  and  a  wringer,  and  had  a  pulley  for  a  cr-eam  separator  yet 
to  be  installed.     The  whole  outfit  cost  less  than  |l50.    He  be- 
lieves that  these  modern  household  conveniences  are  not  more  often 
installed  because  the  farmer  and  his  wife  do  not.  know  how  cheap  they 
are,  or  where  to  get  them,  am  that  the  general  opinion  is  that  they 
are  so  complicated  as  to  be  more  troublesome  than  convenient.  Educa- 
tion and  demonstration  to  show  t-he  value  of  these  to  farm  men  and 
women  are  needed. 

County  Agent  F.  S.  Baric-,     '  Otsego  County,  New  York,  writes 
as  follows; 

■^'Although  there  are  only  a  few  herds  of  pure-bred  Guernsey 
cattle,  in  the  county,  there  are  a  number  of  grade  herds  headed 
by  pure-bred  sires.    Early  in  the  summer  I  began  discussing 
with  each  man  I  m.et,  who  was  interested  in  the  breed,  the  ad- 
visability of  organizing  a  county  club.     During  the  season  35 
men  were  found  who  were  more  or  less  interested.     Of  this  num- 
ber, 30  met  and  formed  a  Guernsey  County  Club  with  24  charter 
members.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  quarantine,  I  believe  arrange- 
ments would  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  carload  of  pure 
bred  females.     All  were  united  in  the  opinion  that  no  ether  ac- 
tion we  could  take  would  boom  their  interest  so  much." 
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CLUB  WORK  NOTES. 

The  report  from  Indiana,  of  results  on  the  special  imported, 
seeds  'of  Chinese  cabbage,  egg  plant,  and  horse  radish,  is 
that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  horsa  radish  grew  well,  was  of 
good  quality,  and  made  a  good  stand.    All  who  followed  instruc- 
tions and  escaped  the  accidents  of  Insects,  poultry,  and  stock 
invasion,  found  that  the  Chinese  cabbage  made  excellent  heads  of 
good  quality  .    The  egg  plant  seed  showed  the  poorest  results, 
the  club  members  reporting  in  nearly  every  instance  either  a  total 
or  a  partial  failure. 

Prof,  0.  A.  Biorton,  of  Massachusetts,  has  issued  a  list  of 
all  the  club  members  in  each  project  who  finished  their  work  com- 
pletely.    H©  has  gone  over  thsir  records,  reports,  yields,  results, 
etc.,  and  graded  them  on  a  percentage  basis.    This  list  with 
grades  has  been  multigraphed  and  copies  sent  to  all  the  lead 
ers  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  to  all  the  m.embers  3  thus 
giving  opportunity  for  them  to  note  their  rating  on  the  club  work 
for  the  year.     In  the  market  garden  work  the  highest  return  was 
95.2  per  cent  and  the  lowest  21.7  per  cent.     In  the  poultry  work 
the  highest  was  91  per  cent  and  the  lc?/est  6.5  per  cent.  The 
largest  number  of  reports  and  returns  was  received  from  the  poul- 
try club  members* 

Prof.  E.  C.  Bishop,  of  Iowa,  reports  that  one  of  his  home 
garden  club  members  has  sold  ever  |1,000  worth  of  products  from 
his  home  garden  during  the  past  season.    His  net  profit  on  the 
garden  was  a  little  over  |600. 

Prof.  T.  A.  Ericksoa,  of  Minnesota,  has  been  doing  some  unus- 
ually fir"^  ^ollow-up  work  during  the  past  year.    The  large  percent- 
age of  c :       .  eports  completer^  and  the  percentage  of  reports  turned 
in  as  compared  to  the  enr.:  . .  ... .nt ,  gives  Mr.  Erickson  the  lead  as 

far  as  the  reports  have  been  m.ade  up  to  the  p:  \3 .    He  has 

also  succeeded  in  establishing  a  record  for  yield  and  net  profit 
in  the  State  during  the  past  sr  A  15-year  old  I  ;    /i  the  Corn 

Club  work  made  a  yield  of  115  bUi^i.^ls  of  air-dried  sho^-id  corn  and 
won  the  sweepstakes  prize  among  the  3,000  contestants  enrolled  from 
80  of  the  86  counties  of  the  State.    The  prize,  in  addition  to  the 
net  profit  on  investm.ent experience,  education,  and  conservation 
value,  is  a  |200  free  scholarship  in  the  school  of  agriculture  at 
the  University.    State  Leader  Brickson  is  the  type  of  man  who  will 
make  good  and  will  gain  ground  from  year  to  year.    We  are  looking 
for  great  things  from  Minnesota  because  of  his  leadfrship. 

In  North  Dakota,  Gordon  Randlett,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
Boy's  and  Girl's  Club  Work,  had  an  enrollment  of  688  boys  in  the 
acre  corn  contest.     The  highest  yield  was  made  by  Walter  Granlund, 
of  Ransom  County,  who  produced  98.8  bushels  on  his  acre.    The  averag 
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yield  of  all  the  club  members  reporting  was  66.5  bushels,  while 
the  average  yield  of  the  men  of  the  State  was  28  bushels.  This 
is  interesting  information  and  will  be  worth  much  to  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  in  helping  to  make  them  appreciate  that  they  have 
wonderful  possibilities  in  crop  production, 

T.  J.  Newbill,  State 'Club  Agent  for  Washington,  reports  that 
the  school  board  at  Prosser  purchased  a  complete  canning  outfit 
as  a  result  of  one  of  his  demonstrations,  and  that  500  boxes  of 
windfall  apples,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  a  dead  loss,  were 
canned  during  the  vacation  period  for  use  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
logging  camps,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  Otis  E.  Hall,  of  Kansas,  we 
quote  the  following;     "One  farmer  whose  own  son  excelled  him  as  a 
corn  grower,  made  this  remark  publicly:     *I  feel  now  that  I  have 
been  only  half  a  fs,rmer,  for  I  have  been  getting  but  25  to  30  bush 
els  of  corn  from  the  same  soil  from  which  my  boy  grew  a  little 
better  than  60  bushels.    This  boy  taught  me  that  one  or  two  addi- 
tional cultivations  at  the  proper  time  could  greatly  increase  the 
yield  and  that  pure  bred  seed  properly  selected  and  tested  could 
add  still  another  increase  at  a  good  profit.     I  shall  from  now  on 
practice  what  I  have  learned  from  this  lesson,*" 

H,  S.  Adams,  of  Butler  County,  Pa.,  reports  as  follows: 

"We  feel  that  the  club  work  in  this  county  has  accom- 
plished much  good  and  has  brought  increased  support  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  work  for  which  it  stands.    Farmers  with 
whom  we  have  done  no  definite  work  have  become  interested 
principally  through  the  work  accomplished  with  the  club  mem- 
bers.   They  have  pledged  their  support  and  are  giving  all  pos 
sible  assistance  toward  making  the  movement  of  practical  ben- 
efit to  the  agriculture  of  this  county." 
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